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Theologian 
Asks End 
To War 

(e) New York Time* News Service 

NEW YORK— The Rev. Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, one of the 
world's best -known protestant 
theologians, called Wednesday 
for the universities, the church 
and the “informed communica- 
tion media to help seek an end 
to the Vietnam War. 

“We who are concerned," he 
said, “ought to press for a solu- 
tion that guarantees an Ameri- 
can presence in Southeast Asia, 
while saving face for the United 
States and China. 

It was the 74-year-old theo- 
logian’s first public comment on 
international affairs in four years. 

Niebuhr retired as vice presi- 
dent of the Union Theological 
Seminary six years ago. Because 
of ailing health, he has made 
only sporadic chapel appearances 
since then. 

The theologian addressed 
more than 300 students and fac- 
ulty members in the seminary 
auditorium. 

Niebuhr characterized the 
Vietnam conflict as a “fantastic 
adventure of United States im- 
perialism in an Asian civil war 
while we at home are try ing to 
clean our air, clean our water, 
clean our ghettoes and fight 
for racial justice." 

Niebuhr reviewed the history 
of American involvement in Viet- 
nam, from the days of “advis- 
ory participation to thepresent, 
when "billions have been spent 
and 6.000 men have died. 

It is ik) longer a case of “sim- 
ple withdrawal," hetold the sem- 
inarians. "We are in too deep 
and what is at stake is imperial 
prestige." 

He said he was not disputing 
an American military presence in 
Southeast Asia, “but it might be 
better to have that presence in 
perhaps Thailand. 

The theologian ridiculed poli- 
ticians who voice fears of Com- 
munist China “vaulting the Pa- 
cific and taking over 1 1<> imiIiiIu 
or the Eastern Seaboard. 

“Can you imagine," heasked, 
"how Ho Chi Mi till would get 
along in Cape Cod? We are over- 
reaching our responsibility and 
we are not the world’s police- 



ll \\ as An Affair Of Honor 

Special To The Kernel 

COVINGTON— Four fraternity brothers have cold feet — from 
a swim in the Ohio Wednesday. The temperature was 13. 

Beta Phi Delta fraternity at the Northern Community College 
was challenged to a swim by their Villa Madonna College rivals. 
Don Hilker, president at the Northern UK college said it was 
"an affair of honor." 

"Our fraternity got a call from a fraternity at Villa, they bet 
us we wouldn’t go in, he said. We arrived on the river bank, but 
no one from Villa showed up." 

Hilker and his buddies had to break a hole in the ice to get 
into the water. His buddies were Tom Gilmore, South Fort Mitchell; 
Carl Fitzer, Newport; and Ed Schrand, Krlanger. 

"I hope they forget about it at Villa . . . it’s just too darn 
cold to swim this time of the year, “said Hilker of Newport. 



Local Anthropologist 
Awaits Find Specifics 

Dr. Henry F. Dobyns, chairman of the Department of Anthro- 
pology, says general approval of the theory of Kenya-born Dr. 
L. S. B. Leaky on the 19 million year old history of the family 
of man will have to wait for lull publication of the evidence. 



Oswald Fites UK-City 
‘Positive Partnership* 

A profitable, “positive partnership exists between the University 
and the Lexington community, President John W. Oswald told the 
local Lions Club Wednesday. 



Dr. Leaky's evidence for the 
support of his theory was pre- 
sented at a news conference at 
the National Museum in Nairobi 
on Saturday. 

Dr. Doby ns, commenting on 
the flamboyant archaeologist, 
said Dr. Leaky makes "rather 
significant finds every few years” 
which have added up in the past 
to “a number of important con- 
tributions to the field.” 

Dr. Dobyns explained Leaky’s 
finds as “iK)t of man as we know 
him today, but significant 
pieces in the puzzle of Irow early 
man began to separate from other 
anthropoids within the classifi- 
cation— hominidae. 

Dr. Leaky has rocked the foun- 
dations of conservative anthro- 
pology over the past dozen or so 
years with sensational fossil dis- 
coveries at Olduvai Gorge in East 
Africa. 

His subsequent findings have 
led him to push the age of man- 
like hominids back much further 
than was ever thought by most 
anthropologists. 

Dr. Leaky’s rapid revision of 
the theory of the age of man, 
or man-like creatures, has caused 
some doubt among anthropolo- 
gists as to the authenticity of 
his conclusions. 

Of this doubt. Dr. Dobyns 
said, “any person who happens 
to uncover new evidence relating 
to evolutionary sequences is 
likely to be controversial. He 



added, however. Dr. Leaky is 
“not seriously controversial. 

He said it is his opinion “any 

Continued On Page 3 



The city and county is now 
collecting the dividends on the 
$50,000 and 50-odd acres of land 
they “invested (donated) when 
the school was founded. Dr. Os- 
wald said. He cited these speci- 
fic benefits of UK’s “impact on 
the community that nurtured it:’ 

• A $35 l /2 million payroll this 
year for the 6,000 faculty and staff 
members living here. 

• Payroll taxes to the city 
this year of $430,000. 

• Uncalcuable dollars fami- 
lies, friends, and relatives spend 
during visits to campus. 

• An additional boost to the 
economy totalling at least $300.- 
000, the estimate of what stu- 
dents spend each year at com- 
munity businesses. 

Dr. Oswald quoted a local 
newspaperman as writing many 
years ago “Lexington welcomes 
these sons and daughters of the 



Boston V Seems Likely 
To Drop ROTC Credit 

By RAYMOND MUNGO 

Thr Collrgiatr Press Service 

BOSTON— Boston University’s voluntary Reserve Officer Train- 
ing Corps (ROTC) program is expected to lose academic credit 
and curricular standing Feb. 15 in a formal faculty vote on the 
issue. 

Following a bitter campus wide debate over the merits of 
the ROTC program, the faculty indicated in an unofficial poll 
Jan. 5 that it favored abolition of academic standing for stu- 
dent military training. 

The debate over ROTC was sparked by the Boston University 
News, the student weekly, last September when it published a 
three-page attack on the university's Army-Air Force cadet program 
in its opening issue of the year. The News called for an end to 
ROTC’s “privileged" academic status on campus and urged that 
the ROTC program be made an extra-curricular activity. 

“ROTC makes no pretense of being open to free and creative 
discussion of the military and its alternatives," the News said. 
"Rather it is indoctrination. It is propaganda issued by a mili- 
tary' hierarchy beyond t he university’s control . . .” 

The paper charged that the campus military "simultaneously 
offers official credit, awards professorships’ (outside the juris- 
diction of our own faculty), speaks on official platforms, receives 
free rent, occupies precious classroom space, and in general mani- 
pulates a totalitarian discipline behind the mask of educational 
sanctuary and under the name of the university we all constitute." 

The editorial was accompanied by a faculty petition calling 
ROTC “inappropriate in purpose, substance or control to a uni- 
versity curriculum." 

Continued On Page 3 



state and surrenders to their ter- 
rible onslaught. 

"Some may feel,” the presi- 
dent commented, "That our stu- 
dent body is still a ‘terrible on- 
slaught.* But there is evidence to 
the contrary." 

He went on to point out that 
the University is a “major 
source" of cultural and intellec- 
tual activities and of health care 
for Central Kentucky. 

Dr. Oswald, introduced as a 
“senior -in his fourth year on the 
Lexington campus, alsodiscussed 
one of his favorite topics, the 
“missions of a modern state 
university. He spoke too of the 
future, urging, "let (UK and the 
community) grow not separately , 
but together, strongly and wisely . 

"Suffice it to say that the 
future holds greatness for both 
the city and the University , he 

added. 

The missions Dr. Osw aid listed 
were expanding research, service 
to the community, and under- 
graduate, graduate and profes- 
sional education to providing 
more opportunities for more 
people. 

Research is becoming more 
important now that the govern- 
ment is “looking more and more 
to the universities for answers 
to the nation’s problems," he 
said. 

Dr. Oswald noted that the 
recent boom in college enrollment 
has caused some "to wring their 
hands and ask, can we, should 
we’ ” grow so large? The only 
answer, he said, is that “our 
entire democracy is built on hav- 
ing an enlightened citizenry 

He praised and urged continu- 
ation of UK’s work in agricul- 
tural experimentation, but said 
the institution must “approach in 
a similar way the problems of 
the city, of man choosing to 
live closer to his fellow." 

Dr. Osw ald was introduced by 
his assistant. Col. James P. Al- 
corn, who will be president of 
the Lions group next year. 



Community Colleges Seek To Solve Problems 



By HELEN McCLOY 
Kernel Staff Writer 

What would two leaders in junior 
college education do about the authori- 
tarian approaches they see encroaching 
on the classroom and counselor’s office? 
What do they say about the over-all 
performance of students who transfer from 
a two- to a four-year institution? Where 
do they think junior college education 
is headed? 

Willis LaVire, associate director of 
the Junior College Center at the Uni- 

Last of four parts. 

versity of Florida, and his colleague and 
friendly rival Maurice Litton, associate 

professor of higher education at Florida 
State University, answered these ques- 



tions for the Kernel during a community 
college conference here recently. 

"I’m sold on democracy,” Dr. La- 
Vire said. "As educators we back a demo- 
cratic society. We can’t go into the class- 
room with the patchwork philosophy so 
many teachers have of a teaching ap- 
proach. 

"Science,” LaVire continued, “can tell 
us where we are and help us get where 
we re going, but the determination of 
where we’re going does not rely on 
science. It can never tell us values, and 
we’re in the business of transmitting 
values. A teacher needs to base his a|>- 
proach on society’s values: on democracy. 

“I in not talking laissez-faire or an- 
archy, the educator explained. I in reco- 
mmending an atmosphere where students 
may work tow ard achieving independence, 



solving problems, making decisions — a sit- 
uation that most fully releases creativity . 
This calls for a teacher more highly 
skilled than a dictator. 

"Cut down on counseling and elimi- 
nate the student activity director,” Dr. 
Litton said. "Student personnel feel that 
to help a student they must solve all 
his problems. I’ve been in education 21 
years and I find that 95-99 percent of the 
students have problems they are perfectly 
capable of solving. Counselors, moreover, 
do no cope well with students' really 
serious personal problems.” 

Here the two Florida educators agreed. 
LaVire said he felt the i>ersonal-probleni 
area was indeed where counselors us- 
ually “said nothing." 

In another room, the presidents of 
UK’s community college student councils 
were drafting the structure of their link 



with the University in an advisory capa- 
city, and with each other through intra- 
system programs. Hopefully, the liaison 
will help dispel apathy. And if student 
personnel services are found lacking, there 
will be this channel for complaint. Rut 
what are these students prospects for 
success as transfer students at UK? 

The Knoell-Nledsker national study of 
transfer students “From Junior to Senior 
College," found that most junior college 
students experience some drop in grades 
during their first semester as transfers. 
LaVire termed this “the transfer slunk; 
Litton said the usual pattern was a drop 
of half a grade point. 

LaVire said that after the initial en- 
rollment period the transfer’s grades us- 
ually climb back and by graduation ap 
proximate those of his junior college days. 

Continued On Page 2 
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Most Suffer Grade Loss After Transfer 



Continued From Page 1 

Dorothy M. Knoell and In- 
land L. Medsker focussed their 
study on a core |{roup of 7,243 
students who transferred in 1960 
to 43 four-year colleges and uni- 
versities in 10 states. Amongtheir 
findings were that 62 percent of 
the junior college students re- 
ceived bachelors degrees within 
three years after transfer. An es- 
timated 75 percent of the group 
would receive their degrees even- 
tually, Knoell-Medsker found. 

A comparative analysis of 
transfer and native students who 
were granted baccalaureate de- 
grees in 1962 showed according 
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to the study, that both groups 
took about the same number of 
terms to complete their programs 
after entering the upper division. 
On the whole, the transfer stu- 
dents had about the same proba- 
bility of success in each of the 
broad major fields. 

The junior college transfer 
who had always done well in 
school, who progressed without 
an enrollment break through col- 
lege, and who made “academi- 
cally realistic” decisions about 
college and major was found to 
In* the two-year transfer most 
likely to succeed in a four-year 
institute. 

The Knoell-Medsker study 
further tended to support the 
belief that students with lower 
class backgrounds who persist 
through junior college and trans- 
fer are just as likely to succeed 
as those with middle and upper 
class backgrounds. 

‘‘There is no reason to ex- 
pect the performance of trans- 
fers to be the same as that of 
the students native to the four- 
year institution. The former is 
a more heterogenous group, the 
latter, more select, LaVire said. 

“If we look at the selective 
California system of 10 years 



ago,' Litton adder!, “17 percent 
more people got a bachelor's 
degree than would have with- 
out the two-year college sys- 
tem." 

As President John W. Os- 
wald told the community col- 
lege conference, “Hundreds of 
thousands of young people in 
the country have an education 
they would not have without 
community colleges. The com- 
munity college movement is not 
only one of the most exciting 
hut also one of the most pro- 
ductive in higher education in 
our nation." 

What kind of evolution do 
the experts see for this accessible 
and laudable educational sys- 
tem? 



Litton foresees universities in 
which the native students. ‘ much 
in the minority,” form an honors 
group, while the bulk of the 
junior-senior program is taken 
by transfer students. He said, 
“post-secondary’ school oppor- 
tunity will he made available to 
all our youth.' 

LaVire feels the community 
colleges will add a third "gen- 
eral" curriculum to their present 
transfer and vocational-technical 
programs. "It is as insufficient," 
LaVire explained, for a man 
to be able to say 1 am hungry 
in seven different languages as 
it is for him to be able to per- 
form a job task that is obsolete 
the next day. Perhaps one-third 
of a student’s future education 



31 Kenneth Campbell 
Mow On Display In Ar 

Thirty-one stone sculptures eludes works created since 1960. 
by the noted New’ York artist Among them are four recent 



Kenneth Campbell can be seen 
now at the Art Gallery. 

This major presentation in- 
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SKATING 

Fri. and Sat. nights 

7:30 'til 10; 10 'til Midnight 

Sunday night 

7:30 'til 10 

SCOTT'S 

ROLL-ARENA 

NORTHERN BELTLINE 



Ylme. Jacqueline Bernard will 
speak, in English, at 8 p.m. 
Sunday in the Student Center 
Theater on “Camus: The Man 
as 1 Knew Him.’' Mine. Bernard 
worked with Camus and came 
his intimate friend while working 
on the resistance newspaper 
“Combat during the Second 
World War. 



FINEST IN RECREATION 

BLUEGRASS BILLIARDS 

341 S. LIME (Between faario's and 2 Keys) 

SAVE UP TO 60c PER HOUR • 



’ersonal cues al discount price. 



the Pizza Inn 

41 Eastland Shopping Center 
£ Phone: 255-0001. 252-9026 ° 

“ FEATURING OUR DELIVERY SERVICE - 

— Beginning 5:00 p.m. 'til closing ^ 
—I m 

“ • EXTRA SPECIAL OFFER • » 

Q -< 

Any order of 5 or more Pizza's 
earns caller FREE PIZZA 
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MOZZARELLA CHEESE 
ONION 

GREEN OLIVE 

BLACK OLIVE 

GREEN PEPPER 

MUSHROOM 

PEPPERONI 

HAMBURGER 

SAUSAGE 



HOT JALAPENO 1.05 

ANCHOVY 1.05 

Vi CHEESE, V 2 SAUSAGE .95 

Vi CHEESE, Vi HAMBURGER 95 

PIZZA INN SPECIAL 1.35 

HAMBURGER & CHOPPED ONIONS 1.15 

PEPPERONI & MUSHROOMS 1.15 

SAUSAGE & MUSHROOMS LIS 

MUSHROOMS, OLIVES & ONIONS 120 




At 4 p.m. Sunday Nlme. Ber- 
nard will speak in French in 
Boom 245 of the Student Center 
on “Malraux and Camus." A 
coffee hour will follow the Sun- 
day speech in the President’s 

Room of the Student Center. 

• • • 

The Pryor Pre-Medical Socie- 
ty will meet at 7 p.m. Tuesday 
in Room Mn 563 of the Med- 
ical Center. 

• • • 

The Newman Center will 
sponsor a course in Christian 
Marriage at 7:30 p.m. on Jan. 
22,29, and Feb. 5. 

• • • 

Applications for the Miss Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Pageant are 
being accepted through Friday, 
in Boom 201 of the Student Cen- 
ter, They are available at the 
front desks of the residence halls 
or at the Student Center Board 
Office, Boom 201. 

• • • 

The final oral examination 
of Martin B. Solomon, candidate 
for the Doctor of Philosophy de- 
gree, will be held at 9 a.m. 
Saturday in Boom 121 , Commerce 
Building. 

• • • 

The committee for the Student 
Guide to Courses will meet at 
6:30 p.m. Monday in Room 117 
of the Student Center. 



SUNDAY 

THE 

Two Keys 

Is now open to serve 
you from 5-10 p.m. 

Delivery 254-8588 



sculptures not previously shown 
anywhere. 

Kenneth Campbell, artist-in- 
residence with the Art Depart- 
ment, is widely considered to 
be a leading figure among the 
artists who are making out- 
standing achievements in direct 
stonecarving. Awards received by 
Campbell include a Guggenheim 
Fellow ship, two Longview Foun- 
dation Purchase Awards, and 
two Ford Foundation Purchase 
Awards. 

His sculpture is in major pri- 
vate and public collections, in- 
cluding the Whitney Museum of 
American Art, New York; Walker 
Art Center, Minneapolis: Sara 
Roby Foundation, New York; 
Kalamazoo Art Institute, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. 

Campbell’s sculpture has 
been shown in group exhibitions 
held by the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago; Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Museum, New York; 1964 New 
York World’s Fair; University 
of Illinois; The Pennsylvania 



will be in one general educa- 
tional family.’ 

“Yes," Litton agreed, “then 
he can train in that family jf 
the area he specialized in be- 
comes obsolete. I’m not con- 
vinced but that a good general 
education is the best vocational 
training. Teach a man a voca- 
tion and you take care of him 
for a short time. Teach him how 
to learn a vocation and you have 
taken care of him for the rest 
of his life. 

“We must plant the concept 
ot learning throughout life — the 
idea of the adult education 
people. Man’s education must be 
a continuing education," Litton 
said. 

“Agreed," LaVire said. 

Sculptures 
t Dallery 

Academy of the Fine Arts, Phila- 
delphia, and other major insti- 
tutions. He is currently repre- 
sented in the important Annual 
Exhibition held by the Whitney 
Museum of American Art, New 
York. 

This is the fourth time he 
has been invited to participate 
in this major show’. He has held 
three one-man shows with the 
Grand Central Moderns art gal- 
lery in New York City. 

Before coming to the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Campbell 
taught at Queens College of the 
City University of New York. 
Although a Boston native, he 
has lived in New’ York City since 
1954. He began his art career 
as a painter and achieved con- 
siderable reputation for his paint- 
ings before devoting himself en- 
tirely to sculpture in 1954. 

The exhibition w ill be on view 
through Feb. 19. The Art Gallery, 
located in the Fine Arts Building, 
Rose Street, Lexington, is open 
every day from 1 to 5 p.m., and 
on Tuesday and Thursday even- 
ings from 7 to 9 p.m. 
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Classified advertisements, 5 cents per 
word ($1.00 minimum). 

Deadline for acceptance of classified 
copy is 3 p.m. the day preceding pub- 
lication. To place classified ad come to 
Room 111 or 113, Journalism Bldg. 

Advertisers of rooms and apart- 
ments listed in The Kentucky Kernel 
have agreed that they will not include, 
a ? a *l ua l>fying consideration in de- 
ciding whether or not to rent to an 
applicant, his race, color, religious 
preference or national origin. 



FOR SALE 

FOR SALE— 1964 New Moon 10x56. 

separate dining room; hidden bed- 2 
bedrooms; fenced yard; awning; stor- 
age bin. Call 255-3873. 16J5t 

f O R SALE— 1964 Elcona 51x10 mobile 
home set-up; everything connected; 
wall to wall carpets; washing ma- 
chine. Take over payments. Call 266- 
2404 or 266-3725. 16 j 5t 

SALE — 1962 Volvo PV544; AM- 
FM radio; snow tires; clean. Call 
after 6 p.m., 278- 5194 16J5t 

FOR SALE -36’x48’ drafting table with 
parallel bar for ambitious engineer- 
ing or architectural student. Call 
after 6 p.m., 278- 5914. I«j 5 t 

MUST SACRIFICE — 1966^Two bed^oc^n 
mob le home, $3,300. Ready to live 
J ot 31 Holliday Park, 1063 New 
£i rcle ,.£? ad o Cal1 UK College Educa- 
tion 2771, Station 331. 17J3t 

FOR SALE— 1953 MG-TD; BRG. black 
interior, walnut dash, AM-FM radio 
( P n nt> « om Plet«>y rebuilt me- 
closest otter to $1500.— 
255-6180. nJ4t 



DANCING every FRIDAY & SATURDAY, 8-12 p m 

(Earnabg 

708 E. MAIN St, opposite Henry Cloy High School 
FRIDAY— "THE EXPLOSIVE DYNAMICS" 

from Huntington W. V». 

SATURDAY — "THE FORMATIONS" 



MALE WANTED to share house with 
three others. Call 233-1106 or come 
to 123 Transcript. 17J4t 

ROOMMATE wanted — Female to share 
new efficiency apartment, $50 per 
month. 334 So. Broadway. 233-0895. 

18J5t 



FOR RENT 

AVAILABLE NOW — Spacious, mod- 
ern, close, ’tween UK-town. Nice. 
Must be mature. $92.50 up. 254-6134, 
9-5 p.m. HJ15t 

FOR RENT- -One room with refriger- 
ator, 347 Linden Walk. One block 
from UK. Call 266-6146. 13Jtf 

MISCELLANEOUS 

RIDING LESSONS — indoor riding. Pri- 
vate lessons only. Saddle seat, Mary 
Glenn Blankenship. Hunter seat. 
Nancy MacLean. — Sheragay Farm. 
252-0231. 18J3t 

PERSONAL 

EVERYBODY, HI— You’ll lost until 
Tuesday. 19Jlt 

HAPPY BIRTHDAY. ELLEN. 
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Anthropologist Awaits Evidf 



Leak) said the important <tm 
elusion to he drawn from his 
discoveries was that the dawn of 
the human specie* was in the 
Heart of Africa, where lie imi 
grated through the Middle East 
to the Far East and, much later, 
to Europe. 



Continued From Page I 

professional reaction will await 
scientific publication of the evi- 
dence . . . with full illustra- 
tions. 

In a speech in Jerusalem at 
Israel s Acadeni) of Science and 
Humanities Tuesday, Leak) gave 
new details of his recent discov- 
eries in Kenya. I)r. Leaky said 
while the chimpanzee is man's 
cousin in blood groups and other 
factors, the human race did not 
descend from the ape in a way 
accepted in the past. 

"The accepter! view on evolu- 
tion of man from the ape is ab- 
solutely incorrect without any sci- 
entific basis. 

"Remains wore found proving 
that apes, 20 to 25 million years 
ago, were developing in the di- 
rection in which apes are still 
today. But at that time pmto- 
man, our ancestor, already ex- 
isted.” 

Leaky said he showed a tooth 
from the skull of this 20 mil- 
lion-year-old proto-man to a num- 
ber of world-renowed anatomists 
and "they told me it is a Ini- 
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ROTC Credit 
Under Fire 
At Boston 



Continued From Page 1 

The editorial brought sharp 
reaction from groups inside and 
outside the university. President 
Harold C. Case issued a state- 
ment that "to rule ROTC off- 
campus . . . would be as much 
a denial of the traditional rights 
and privileges of students as to 
make it mandatory." 

In response to the News at- 
tacks, the faculty conducted an 
investigation of the military pro- 
gram. The school s Student Con- 
gress passed a resolution support- 
ing the faculty study. Students 
for a Democratic Society (SDS) 
distributed more than 1,000 ‘‘Dis- 
credit ROTC" buttons and soli- 
cited faculty member opposition 
to the military program. 

ROTC leaders, meanwhile, 
said nothing, but cadets argued 
that their classes represented 
"leadership training" ratherthan 
"indoctrination Cadet public 
information officer Howard A. 
Davidson ascribed the anti- 
ROTC movement to "general 
anti-militarism and specific op- 
position to the war in Vietnam 
rather than concern for the pro- 
gram's academic validity. 

Speculation on the Feb. 15 
faculty vote ranges from top 
faculty sources, who seem assured 
that ROTC' will lose academic 
standing, to ROTC Maj. Clovis 
B. Proulx, who told the Ohio 
Wesleyan Transcript, "1 don’t 
think there is any sweat about 
the matter. There is . . . an in- 
vestigating committee, but 1 
don’t think anything will come 
of it." 



DRESS SHIRTS 

Reg. $4.25 to $9 

Now $2.95 to $6.30 



SWEATERS 

Reg. $9 to $30 

Now $6.30 to $20.90 



: N : xx : ; 



STA-PREST SLACKS 

Reg. $7 to $ 1 2.95 

Now $4.65 to $8.85 



SUBURBAN COATS 

Reg. $27 to $75 
Now $18.65 to $52.65 






LEVI JEANS 

Reg. $4 50 to $7 

Now $2.85 to $4.65 



BELTS 



Special Groups of 

SPORT COATS 
DRESS SLACKS 
REDUCED 



Special Groups of 
SPORT SHIRTS 
TIES SOCKS 
REDUCED 



* s * 
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Editorials represent the opinions of tlw Editors, not of the University, 

Walter M. Grant, Editor-In-Chief 

Steve Rocco, Editorial Pane Editor William Knapp, Business Manager 



Student Government last year ing methods which will greatly 

chose to withdraw its membership increase their ability in persuad- 

from the U.S. National Student ing the University administration 

Association. We respect this de- to maintain a constant dialogue 

cision, but it should by no means with student opinion. 

be binding on this year s adminis- . . _ . _ 

c . However, before Student Gov- 

tration or on future ones. ’ 

eminent can reopen the NS A is- 

As students throughout the sue, it must undertake a metic- 
country are demanding a more ulous evaluation of itself. The 

dynamic role in making campus present inability to provide ade- 

policy, no less should be expected quate services with insufficient 
of Student Government on this hinds and the decision to concen- 

campus. trate only on campus issues cre- 

ates an intolerable situation for 
Student Government as well as 
the student body. It is amazing 
how seemingly intelligent students 
can go to such length to rational- 
ize timidity. 

The triumverant leadership of 
SG President Carson Porter, Vice 
President Marsha Fields and Rep. 
Sheryl Snyder has controlled cam- 
pus politics both directly and in- 
directly long enough to show that 
Student Government cannot func- 
tion if it does not have the re- 
spect of the students. Their day of 
reckoning has come. 

If they do not legitimately exa- 
mine this most important issue for 
the student body, then the students 
should seek new leadership both in 
the executive and legislative 
branches of Student Government 
in the next election. A University 
of 15,000 students deserves the most 
adequate methods of carrying out 
Student Government’s purpose: to 
present some semblance of student 
opinion to the University Admin- 
istration. NSA has shown at other 
institutions that it can help do 
this efficiently. 



Bringing the stadium issue be- 
fore the students is an accomplish- 
ment which the SG administra- 
tion should be proud of. The cre- 
ation of the President’ s Council 
of Students by President Oswald 
is another satisfying potential to- 
ward the achievement of a greater 
student voice at the University. 
We are only sorry that the Coun- 
cil’s source was the president and 
not the students. 

NSA, through its numerous pub- 
lications and volumes of material, 
can aid UK students in establish- 



Bonnieville Turkey Shoot 



You’ve got to give Bonnieville enacted limiting trains to 25 mph 
credit. This Hart County com- within the town’s boundaries, 
munity of 400 persons just doesn’t Just to make sure the railroad 
give up. doesn’t throw a fast switch on them, 

A few years ago, Bonnieville the town council > after J an 31 - 
became known as a speed trap be- wil1 check train s P eeds b >' radar - 
cause of the number of motorists ^ erhaps realizing that passen- 

traveling U.S. highway 31W, which gers ridinK the Pan American - ,he 
bisects the tiny town, that were Hummingbird and the South- 
cited for speeding. Pressure was wind-three fast 1. & N passenger 
applied by the American Auto- trains mnn * n B through Bonnieville 
mobile Association and the local and carrying the equivalent 

sheriff was forced to discontinue °* Bonnieville s entire population 
his activities. every 48 hours -would like to travel 

, through the town as rapidly as 

But if you re going to get money possjb , e> , he railroa(1 has sai( , it 

tor the town treasury, you have to may ilista l| crossing signals to avoid 
think big. So Bonnieville has the speed 

turned its guns on the big Louis- „ , he L & N als0 llluila£et to 

ville & Nashville Kailroad, which a „ ude B oimieville’i fine- hungry 
speeds its trains through the town , reasury we wonder if tow „ 

at 70 mph. council will turn eyes skyward for 

Bonnieville Mayor Otis High- inspiration and discover those air- 
baugh and the town council de- planes flying an appallingbOO miles 
cided this was too dangerous (a an hour. 

fatal grade crossing accident oc- There could be a turkey shoot 
curred recently), and have informed like none ever witnessed in Ken- 
L fir N that an ordinance has been tucky! 



‘It's The Ufjli Ugliest I’ainliii" 

I Ever Saw!* 

Letters To The Editor 

W hat’s In Future For CCHR ? 



To the Editor of the Kernel: 

This letter is being written by 
a member of the Campus Commit- 
tee on Human Rights who is faced 
with a personal dilemma which 
he feels has relevance to all CCHR 
members as well as other people 
who might feel its presence on the 
UK campus to be a worthwhile 
thing. 

The acting president of the com- 
mittee resigned his office at the be- 
ginning of the spring semester and 
it w as the opinion of some people 
involved that the group would dis- 
band because of the resignation of 
Herb Schottland. However, this is 
not the case because the office of 
president is being filled by Bill 
Turner, a junior psychology major 
who has the potential of becoming 
an outstanding leader. 

Most of the programs under- 
taken by this group on campus 
have been directed toward improv- 
ing the position of the Negro stu- 
dent at UK, and yet it is ques- 
tionable to myself as well as many 
others just how’ successful these at- 
tempts have been. Unless CCHR or 
some other such group does col- 
laborate toward promoting more 
positive human relations on this 
campus, students who are blocked 
from total participation in campus 
life because of ethnic or religious 
qualifications will remain apart. 

I have heard some students ver- 
balize their inability to really be 
individual students at UK, but 
rather than try to change this si- 
tuation for both themselves and 
their younger sisters, brothers and 
friends who might be enrolled here 
in the next few years, they rather 
remain inactive and unorganized. 

It is my personal opinion that 
the Negro students on this cam- 
pus and those other students who 
share concern over this revolting 
climate need to decide whether or 
not the CCHR is to be the instru- 
mental organization to try to pro- 
mote some sort of change. 

It is possible that CCHR is no 
longer an effective instrument for 
change and that another group 
needs to be formed. But if some 
body of concerned and committed 
people does not emerge then UK 
will continue to be desegregated 



on paper while in reality it is one 
of the more segregated schools in 
the state. 

Lee Rathbone 
Senior Sociology Major 

Pat Riley's Injury 

While not counting myself 
among the exasculated (sic) types 
that ordinarily rant and rave that 
athletics should be abolished at 
the University, I still wonder about 
a system that would play some- 
one suffering visably from physical 
pain solely for the sake of some- 
thing so insignificant as a “bas- 
ketball victory.’’ 

Why is Kentucky playing Pat 
Riley with his bad back? There 
is no question that Pat has what 
it takes and will do his best des- 
pite his injury. But why do we 
hear such crap from the local yok- 
el in their sports columns about 
the team being let down by Pat? 
Most of the critics are hard put 
to even get up from the dinner 
table when it comes to physical 
activity on their own. 

Why has President Oswald not 
made a clarifying statement con- 
cerning Pat Riley’s injury? The 
University’s “Great Leap For- 
ward’’ is quite demanding upon 
our president but it would seem 
that he could find maybe five 
minutes to investigate and clari- 
fy exactly what is what as re- 
gards Pat’s injury. Does he hope 
to have UK remembered as the 
SPARTAN UNIVERSITY of the 
South? Do the athletes have to 
die on the floor before he con- 
cerns himself with their welfare? 
Is the student’s health as ex- 
pendable to him as the Student 
Health Services were? 

Kentucky has many fine people 
in and connected with its athletic 
program. These fine people owe 
it to the public to explain why 
Pat Riley is played at the possible 
cost of permanent injury. 

David C. Short 
December Graduate 
Law School 
Editor’s Note: Pat Riley’s back 
injury and the current basketball 
season are discussed in an article 
on today’s sports page. 







Soviet Students Ask ‘Why’ 

Govern merit Pushes Iniliutive Trend 

By RAYMOND H. ANDERSON 

<el New York Time* New* Serelee 

M()SCX)Y\ I In* tt'iU'luTs doti t teach its how to think. Th 
just (Iran us from class to class for 10 years.” 

This lament of a Soviet high 
school student reflects one of 
the motivations for choosing 
courses in the last three years 
of high school as the first step 
toward encouraging students to 
show more initiative and inde- 
pendence. 1 

The passive obedience incul- 
cated into students by teachers 
who tolerate no questions or non- 
conformity has proved a serious 
handicap when the students pre- 
pare to go into higher education. 

Such passivity was deplored 
recently by Vsevolod N. Stoletov, 
minister of higher education of 
the Russian Republic. 

Rigid programs and metho- 
dology in high schools, the min- 
ister complained, results in teach- 
ers becoming mere baby sitters 
for students rather than guides 
preparing them to face life re- 
sourcefully. 

The passivity and indifference 
show up in the students’ cynical 
or timid selection of professional 
studies in college. Stoletov said. 

The minister demanded 
changes in the system of ad- 
mitting students to universities 
and other higher schools. He 
criticized the present special en- 
trance examinations, which, al- 
though hasty and often superfi- 
cial, override a student’s high 
school performance. 

A frequent result of such ex- 
aminations, Stoletov said, is that 
students with outstanding prom- 
ise fail to get into a university 
because of bad luck w ith a ques- 
tion or momentary confusion. 

Stoletov demanded that more 
attention be paid to a student’s 
high school record. 

The education reform decreed 
by the Soviet government and 
the Communist Party is based 
on recommendations of the So- 
viet Academy of Sciences and 
the Academy of Pedagogical Sci- 
ences. 

The reform orders that 10 
years of education will be com- 
pulsory by 1970, as compared 
with eight years now. The max- 
imum of classroom hours will 
be reduced to 24 for the first 
four grades. From the fifth 
through the 10th, the maximum 



LITTLE MAN ON CAMPUS 



RISKS 



wr/c Itisks I'lmsli 

The Collegiate Pre»» Service 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass - 
What are the chances for a stu- 
dent with low College Hoard 
scores to graduate from a highly 
competitive college? 

According to a Mount Hol- 
yoke experiment of 33 "calcu- 
lated risk students, who aver- 
aged approximately 150 points 
below the average Mount Holy- 
oke student in verbal College 
Hoard scores, 80 percent of the 
risk girls graduated. This per- 
centage equals that for the col- 
lege as a whole, year after year 

Miss Clara Ludwig, director 
of admissions at Mount Holyoke, 
accepted the 33 students for the 
class of 1966. 

She reported that of the 27 
risk graduates, three ranked in 
the top quarter of the class and 
did honor work. 

None of these girls were ‘ dis- 
advantaged.’’ 



number of hours will be 30, in- 
cluding handicrafts, physical ed- 
ucation and art. 

The maximum class size will 
be 40 pupils from the first through 
the eighth grades and 35 in the 
ninth and 10th grades. 

The decree authorizes an ex- 
pansion of special schools in the 
sciences and humanities. 

The granting of elective sub- 
jects from the seventh grade is 
one of the most important points 
of the decree. Pupils now follow 
a standard curriculum through- 
out the vast country', with dif- 
ferences limited to the national 
languages of the diverse peoples 
of the Soviet Union and a stu- 
dent’s choice of a foreign lan- 
guage. 

The decree condemns a wide- 
spread practice of dragging pu- 
pils away from their classrooms 
to dig potatoes and help with 
other crops during fall harvests. 

The effort to develop more 
initiative and independence 
among Soviet pupils has been a 
subject of debate for months in 
the Soviet press. 
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ANY GIRLS INTERESTED IN 
MAKING EXTRA MONEY BY 
SELLING SARAH COVENTRY 
JEWELRY. ConUrt . . . 

WALLY HOWARD, tllfr J p m 
At H7S-M92 

3‘>A McDonald Dr.. Versatile*. Ky 



READ THE CLASSIFIED COLUMN IN 
THE KERNEL EVERY DAY 



TO WHOM IT 
MAY CONCERN 



Who is concerned: 
Unitarian Church 
of Lexington 
Clays Mill Road 
Sunday 

The College Group meets at 9:30 
a.m. for discussion and continental 
breakfast. For information /trans- 
portation call Karl Johnston or 
Jim Foote, 2669. 



If you want a career that really gives you room to grow, we have a suggestion. 

Start with the No. 1 family of companies: 

Humble Oil ft Refining company. -Provides more petroleum energy to this nation 

than any other domestic oil company — literally No. 1 — America’s Leading Energy Company. 

Eniay Chemical Company. - One of the 10 largest chemical companies in the 

United States. As part of an industry marked by rapid growth, Enjay offers unusually strong 
advancement opportunities. 

Esso Production Research company. - Analysis and design work for drilling and 

production of natural gas and liquids, reservoir engineering using computers. 

Esso Research and Engineering company. - Basic and exploratory 

research and development of products and processes, engineering research and process design, 
mathematical research. 

Start with any of the No. 1 family of companies and we’ll help you grow — with frequent evaluations 
...development programs ... encouragement to gain professional recognition — because that’s the way 
we grew to be No. 1. 

We need people in practically all disciplines, because our work includes oil and gas exploration and 
production; research; and manufacturing, transportation and marketing of petroleum and petrochemical 
products — as well as the management of all these operations. 

There is almost no limit to the opportunities we offer — at every degree level. So go ahead... 
have a look at No. 1. See us on campus. 



UNITARIAN 

CHURCH 

CLAYS MILL ROAD 
NEAR HIGBEE ROAD 

Sunday, Jan. 22 



Speaker: 

Joe Newton 

Asst Prof, of Psychiatry at UK 



Topic: 

Thoughts of Modern 
Men' — B. F. Skinner 

10:45 am. 

SERVICE AND CHURCH SCHOOL 



THESE ARE PLANS FOR PROGRESS COMPANIES AND EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYERS 
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Pal Riley . . . ‘The Back,’ The Debate, And The Season 



Bv PHIL STRAW 
Kernel Sports Editor 

At the ratethe) regoing, UK s 
proud Wildcats will end the cur- 
rent basketball season with the 
worst won-loss record under the 
near-llawless tutelage of Adolph 
Hupp. 

Surely not much to shout 
about. 

Ft’s time now, of course, for 
everyone to have a reason for the 
losing streak, hut in this, one of 
the few and far between lean 
years, certain excuses seem to 
come forth moreoften than others. 

You can start with the 
Baton, saying that lie’s too old. 
Throw in his ever-present as- 
sistant. Harry Lancaster, if you 
want and make an act of it. 

Then you could say UK should 

STUDY 

YEAR ABROAD in 
Sweden, France, 
or Spain 

College prep., junior 
year abroad and 
graduate programmes 

SI, 500 guarantees: 

round trip flight to Stockholm, 

Paris or Madrid, dormitories or 

apertments, two meals daily, tui- 
tion payed. Write . . . 

SCANSA 

50 Rue Prosper Legoute Antony 
Paris, France 



have integrated the team about 
the turn of two years ago. For 
they would he better w ith a Negro 
now than they obviously are with- 
out one. 

You can then reach into the 
“undefinables" and say theteam 
has no hustle and even less de- 
sire. Say there isn’t any leader- 
ship and everyone would rather 
“gun” than give. 

But don't tell Pat Riley or 
Louie Dumpier they aren t hust- 
ling. Don't tell Boh Tallent or 
Thad Jaracz either, for that mat- 
tel 

Last, hut far from least, is 
Riley s back; probably the most 
famous back going in college ath- 
letics today. 

As tor an excuse for the rec- 
ord, it has been used time and 
again. 

Just compare his performance 
of one year ago to the one lie's 
turned in thus far. 

Last season he was an All- 
America, but he'll he lucky if 
he duplicates the honor this year. 

Last year he scored just above 
21 |X)ints a game while this year 
foreheads wrinkle in disbelief 
when fans learn he only scored 
four or five. 

Last season he cleaned the 
boards with the confidence of the 
conquerer while this year he 
leaves the floor the conquered. 

Between last season and this, 
theft-3 senior forward injured his 
back. And since that injury, es- 
pecially within the last three 
humbling defeats, his accident 
has been written about and 
spoken of constantly. 



ATTENTION ATHLETES! 

(Seniors or Juniors) 

Interested in a Professional Career in 

FOOTBALL, BASEBALL, BASKETBALL 
or GOLF? 

We offer a full career management service (legal, negotiational, 
promotional, publicity, etc.) to and for those we feel have professional 
potential in any sport. If interested in obtaining maximum benefits and 
exposure for your abilities, our national organization may be the answer. 

For personal interview, send brief resume and when available to, 
WORLD WIDE SPORTS, Inc. 

408 Olive Street, Suite 401, St. Louis, Missouri 63102 
Attention: L. A. Wise, Executive Vice President 



As a reason for losing, then, 
it’s become the vogue. Kentucky 
needs Riley, and before the sea- 
son began Hupp spent many a 
worried practice session search- 
ing for a combination that would 
possibly click w ithout him. 

He found none, tlmugh he 
tried them all. They simply would 
not ramble without Riley. 

But now, 5-7 deep into a lack- 
luster season without a win in 
the conference, and only three 
wins at home, Riley has sudden- 
ly found himself and his hack 
being used as a crutch. 

Fie tkiesn t want it this way. 

He knows, as well as anyone 
else, that behind the losing comes 
the question “why. Justifiably, 
the people of Kentucky have 
every right to ask such a ques- 
tion of a school that turns out 
the best basketball quintets in 
the nation year after year. 

And “Riles” appreciates the 
concern for bis injury, but he 
doesn't want it to become the ex- 
cuse for the slump. 

It has been assumed that he'll 
call it quits. There were an- 
nouncements to that effect on TV 
and radio before and after the 
Georgia game. 

Forget it. 

These statements were made 
on Riley’s behalf and out of 
Rupp's concern for his health. 
They were made so that Riley 
might have an operation on the 
slipped disc if he so desired. 

The final choice belongs to 
Riley and, right now' at least, 
he is not going to hang up the 
towel. 

He won’t because be wouldn’t 
let the team down. He won’t 
because he wants to bow out as 
a ball player and not an cx- 
cu se. 

He won’t because this giant 
is the kind of person who doesn’t 
want to be remembered as a 



Drugs Sundries 



crutch. He isn’t the kind of guy 
who goes tor "better to "good. 

He has started every game 
since he came here as a fresh- 
man and he has no plans of 
stopping now . 

The more that is said about 
his back, the more is assumed 
about the season. And such things 
only double the responsibility on 
a guy who has more than his 
share in the first place. 

Riley’ himself said he was 
“way off in his shooting.” That 
his back “doesn’t hurt as much 
as it says in the newspapers. 

Recently Riley has become 
more a realist and less a roinan- 



Rilcv 




. 14 games to go 



Fountain 




tic. He hates to lose and hates 
it even more when he doesn’t 
know why. 

He realizes he has the in- 
jury. but if excuses have to be 
made, he would rather they be 
made without mention of it. 

Granted, it s a tough thing to 
do. 

“You get in the rhythm of a 
rut,’’ lie said recently. “You lose 



and you wonder why. You can t 
sleep. You think about your mis- 
takes. You try to live up to last 
year. But you play as hard as 
you can. Then, if you lose, you 
wonder why all over again.' 

pat Riley doesn t know why 
Kentucky is having a terrible 
season. If he knew, he'd change 
it. 

As far as the Irishman goes, 
lie’s doing all lie can to correct 
the situation. He sleeps in trac- 
tion. He plays hard at practice 
and in games. He arrives early 
and leaves late. 

Don’t point fingers at Adolph 
Rupp. Don t let the “no hustle 
and less desire ideologies run 
around loose. 

And don't point at Pat; he 
hates it. 

Riley feels that were UK 12-0 
instead of 5-7, little mention 
would be made of his injury. 

It was hurting him the night 
UK dumped Virginia. It hurt 
when UK rolled over Oregon 
State. It hurt that night in Louis- 
ville as Kentucky downed Notre 
Dame. 

It hurts right now. 

Before the Georgia game Rupp 
told the team, “We’re in this 
thing all the way. We’re in it 
together. 

A winner like Riley, more than 
anyone else, hates to let down 
those who have so loyally sup- 
ported him during his illustrious 
career here. 

Winning is winning, and now 
the losses have to be lived with. 
For Riley, the world goes on. 
He takes one game after another, 
the defeats bitterly and the vic- 
tories in stride, but always, he 
turns in his best effort. 

He'll be dressed Saturday for 
the game against Auburn and he 
calls it "the most critical gameof 
the season. 

We need a hungry crowd,” 
he said. “Auburn will be tough 
and Tennessee even tougher.” 

Will Kentucky be hungry? 

"Danin right, Riley said. 

And his fist lay clenched on 
the table before him. 



HALES PHARMACY 

91 S S. LIMESTONE 

Phone 255-7749 Lexington, Ky. 




jap River Rats Top Turk’s Jerks; 
sL — Third-Ranked BSU Triumphs 

1RMACY * 

r0Nt J In the independent “game of the week,” sixth-ranked River 

Lexington, Ky. Rats squeezed by eleventh- rated Turk’s Jerks, 43-41. 
sS Clutch baskets by Kip Wicke and Pat Hawley in the extra 

period provided the victory. 



Across from UK Medical Center 
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ACCOUNTING. MATH AND ENGINEERING GRADUATES 
FOR SYSTEMS, PRODUCTION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING, TESTING ENGINEERING, FIELD 
ENGINEERING, DESIGN, AND SALES 

The Inland Steel Company, East Chicago, Indiana and Inland 
Steel Products Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, invite you to 
investigate our many career opportunities. Consult the specific 
job descriptions in the pocket of our brochure. Our represen- 
tatives will be on your campus 



Hawley and Wicke also led 
River Rat scoring with 13 and 12, 
respectively. 

Jim Newman pitched in 12 
for the Jerks. Other Monday 
night Division II winners saw 
the Lawmen edge the Stones, 
35-34, and the Loafers over Phar- 
macy I via a forfeit. 

In Division I games Monday 
evening the undefeated Judges 
overcame a 7-7 halftime tie to 

THE PLACE TO BUY 
An Older Model Car 

CARS from $100 to $1,000.00 i 

Small Down Payments 
Small Weekly Payments 
WE FINANCE ON THE LOT 

Jack Smith 
Economy Cars 

203 MIDLAND AVE. 

Phone 233-1017 



post a 22-14 victory over the 
scrappy Deacons. 

The Mighty Mites for Intra- 
mural Competition nipped the 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, 28-25, and the pre- 
viously winless Barnstormers up- 
set MROTC by a 22-15 margin. 

Wednesday evening, in tough 
Division III, the Dental Extrac- 
tors turned a close game into 
a rout as they out-scored once- 
beaten Pharmacy II, 33-9, in the 
last half to take awa\ a 5S 2."> 
verdict. 

Rob Heinrich tallied 20 tor 
the Extractors as Graig Wiggins 
added 12 and Darrell Hazel 10 

Third-rated Baptist Student 
Union rolled past the Sh> locks 
by a 58-3ft margin to highlight 
play in Division IN’. 

I he balanced RSI scoring 
featured R. Stinson s 13, while 
Jem McAdams and D Phelps 
tossed in 1 1 each. 






Wednesday, Jan. 25 
INLAND STEEL COMPANY 

INDIANA HARBOR WORKS 

EAST CHICAGO. INDIANA 




Equal Opportunity Employers in the Plans for Progress Program 



GRADUATING ENGINEERS 

Factory Mutual Engineering Corporation 
WILL BE ON CAMPUS 
on 

January 20 

Sign up now to see .... 

John J, Crnkovich 

FACTORY MUTUAL ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
H5I Boston- Providence Turnpike Norwood, Massachusetts 02062 
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After graduation, what? 

Will you begin your career as an 
engineer or scientist or return to 
school for an advanced degree? 



You can do both at NOL 




If you are an engineer in the top third of your class or a scientist in the top quarter 
of your class, NOL offers you the opportunity to begin your career in one of the world’s 
great laboratories and, at the same time, go ahead with your plans for graduate study. 




NOL is a laboratory in the true meaning of the word, and 

one of the largest and best-equipped laboratories in the 
world. It is the nation’s leading R&D establishment for 
Anti-Submarine Warfare (ASW), the Navy’s principal high 
speed aeroballistics activity, and a leader in the develop- 
ment of new air and surface weapons. The spectrum of 
research at NOL ranges from nuclear effects to acoustics 
to explosives and materials. At NOL, weapons development 
is carried through from inception to design to prototype 
test and development. Since 1950, NOL has completed 209 
new weapons and devices such as SU8R0C, nuclear depth 
bombs, mines, projectile fuzes, underwater detection sys- 
tems, and components and design data for POLARIS, 
TARTAR, TALOS, TERRIER, ATLAS and TITAN missiles. A 
civilian staff of over 3,000 people includes more than 1,000 
professional engineers and scientists— experts with na 
tional and international reputations. Extensive and unique 
facilities embrace wind tunnels operating to Mach 17, 
hypervelocity ballistic ranges, the world's most exceptional 
hydrobaNistic facility, shock tunnels, 300g centrifuge . . . 
multi-million dollar experimental facilities. 

Here is your opportunity. Each year, NOL interviews out- 
standing engineering and science graduating students. 
Selects the handful that seems to be really creative. Takes 
them to its beautiful 875 acre "campus” (the front yard 
is a golf course) in the rolling hills of Maryland near the 
Nation's Capital. Puts them through an optional one-year 
professional development course with rotational assign- 
ments to various areas within the Laboratory to prepare 
them for permanent assignments. 



From the very beginning, new staff members have an oppor- 
tunity to contribute directly to significant projects ... to 
be part of an organization where groups are small and 
emphasis is un the individual. 

NOL offers you a graduate study program that is one of 
the largest and most productive programs in the country. 
Each year members of our professional staff receive M.S.’s 
or Ph.D.'s through this program. NOL has a significant ad- 
vantage in its proximity to the L'r iversity of Maryland. Many 
NOL staff members hold permanent part-time positions on 
the Maryland faculty, and graduate level courses are taught 
at NOL every semester. Maryland also offers many courses 
on its own campus— only minutes away— at times which 
are convenient to and keyed to the special requirements 
of NOL 



NOL ACADEMIC STUDY PROGRAMS 



PROGRAM 


COMPETITION 


ADMITTANCE 


SUPPORT 


Part-time 
Graduate Study 


Open to all 

qualified 

employees. 


Approval by 
line management. 


Refund of tuition and fees if 
course grade is "B" or 
better . . . approx. V 2 time plus 
travel time for attendance. 


Graduate 

Work-Study 


Recent college graduates 
in certain engineering & 
scientific fields. 


w 

Selected by Personnel 
Officer . . . admission to 
local graduate school 
for M S. 


Full salary, tuition, books & 
fees ... 2 days each week 
devoted to study and classes 
for 2 years maximum. 


Intermediate 

Graduate 

Study 


Recent college graduates 
in certain engineering & 
scientific fields. 


Selected by Personnel 
Officer . . . admission to 
graduate school ... an 
honors program. 


Full tuition, books, fees, 
travel per diem & */ 2 GS-7 
salary . . . (over $3800) . . . 
2 semesters full time. 


Advanced 

Graduate 

Study 


Scientists & 
engineers, grade 
GS-11 and above. 


Selected by NOL 

Training 

Committee. 


Full tuition, books, 
fees, travel, per 
diem, & full salary 
for 2 semesters. 



sile systems, instrumentation for weapons evaluation and 
aeroballistics research, and performance of new concept 
feasibility experiments. 

Chemical Engineers and Chemists— for research and devel- 
opment pertaining to high-energy propellants and explo- 
sives; high polymers; molecular and crystal structures; 
electrochemistry; high-temperature, high pressure chemical 
equilibrium studies; and the thermodynamics of high- 
energy reactions. 

Engineering Physicists and Physicists— theoretical and ex- 
perimental research in a wide range of areas including 
signal processing, infrared radiation, acoustics, magnetic 
and semi-conductive materials, and detonation physics; 
plus weapon systems development and studies. 



NOL NEEDS: 

Aerospace Engineers or Hydrodynamicists — design studies 
of high speed, high performance re-entry systems, basic 
problems in theoretical and experimental aerothermody 
namics, aeroballistics and hydroballistics; and aerodynamic 
design and development of hypervelocity wind tunnels and 
ballistic ranges. 

Mechanical Engineers— conceptual design and development 
of warhead sating, arming and target detecting devices for 
tactical and strategic missiles, underwater weapons, vehicle 
structures, and mechanical or electromechanical time and 
motion sensing mechanisms. 

Electronic Engineers— design, development and evaluation 
of underwater communications and detection systems, 
weapons guidance systems, influence fuzing, air borne mis- 



An NOL representative will be on campus . . . 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1967 

Contact your Placement Office for interview. 



Summer Professional Employment ... for outstanding 
graduate students and graduating seniors. 

U. S. NAVAL 
ORDNANCE 
LABORATORY 

WHITE OAK. MARYLAND 
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Attention Students: 

Memo from 
the Dean of the 
College of Best-Dressed 



Maundxy 

CUanLncf 



Next Door 

To The Coliseum 



Samtone 

Crrtifial MosXr Drydnoa 



Brand New This Year . . . 

De Boor's Student Service 

A unique service designed for the College 
student. Receive top quality/ professional 
laundering at prices you can't believe pos- 
sible. . . . Available only at our Euclid 
office, next to the Coliseum. 

a 

1) Charge Accounts Invited 

2) Free Laundry Bags t kl ll 

3) Personal Checks Cashed 



Trustees Due To Dear 
C oust ruction Proposal 



A proposal concerning the 
program is scheduled to go bek 

The meeting. which warorig- 
t ital I > scheduled for 2 p.m. in 
the Hoard Boom of the Admin- 
istration Building. has been 
changed to 10 a. in. and is a con- 
tinuation of the December full 
Hoard meeting that was ad- 
journed until January. 

The January meeting is sched- 
uled to be an Executive Board 
meeting, lw>wcver because of the 
adjournment of the December 
meeting the Full Board will at- 
tend. 

Two Board members will be 
sworn in to serve four-year terms 
expiring Dec. 31, 1970. The> are 
Mrs. Bexford S. Blazer of Ash- 
land and Robert II. Hillenmeyer 
of Lexington, who was reap- 
pointed as alumni representative. 
Hudson Milner of Louisville, a 
third incoming member of the 
board, will not attend the meet- 
ing and will be sworn at the 
February meeting. 

Mrs. Blazer and Milner rt^ 
place Clifford Smith of Frank- 
fort and Floyd Wright of Lex- 
ington on the Board. Hillenmeyer 
will continue to serve as alumni 
representative. 

Other items appearing on the 
agenda include a resolution con- 
cerning the constmction of tem- 
poral parking lots and installa- 
tion of parking meters and an 
authorization to negotiate a con- 
tract with General Telephone tor 
a Centrex System. 

Planned for completion in 
1970, the system is a result of a 
study conducted by the General 
Telephone to investigate the 
needs of theUnix ersity telephone 
system for the future. The ulti- 



I’niversity’s capital constmction 
>re the Board of Trustees Friday. 

mate goal of the change-oxer is 
direet-inxxard dialing, phone-per 
room for all dorms and an in- 
creased number of phone lines 
available for dorm and academic 



Another Croup Set Up 
To Study Berkeley Rules 



The Biological Sciences Build- 
ing. planned tor construction in 

1969, was the original site pro- 
posed for housing the Centrix 
System. However, Paul Nestor, 
director of business services, said 
Thu rs< lay plans I ia ve been a 1 1 ered 
and a new location is being 
sought for the system. 

If a new location is found, 
Nestor said, the system will be 
put into operation a year befog.- 
the original completion date of 

1970. 



Thr ('ollrgiatr Prr** Srrvlrr 

BKHKF.LKY — In res|x>nsc to 
last month's student strike, the 
Berkeley faculty is about to set 
up yet another committee to ex- 
plore ways to govern this huge 
campus. 

The Policy Committee of the 
Academic Senate has proposed a 
Commission on University Gov- 
ernance, with six students and 
six faculty members, to strength- 
en student participation in de- 
cision-making. 

With a note of desperation, 
the Policy Committee declared in 
an open letter to the university 
that Berkeley “may be nearing 
the last moment” when a “vi- 
cious cycle that threatens to ins- 
titutionalize both mass disrup- 



tion and ‘resort’ to police on our 
campus” can be broken. I he 
Committee warned that “one 
consequence of a continued in- 
ability to governourselves will be 
destmeti ve intervention from out- 
side.” 

The proposed Commission 
would: 

• Define the respective areas 
in which students, faculty and 
administration should exercise 
control. 

• Assess steps for increasing 
and improving student participa- 
tion in formulationof educational 
policies. 

• Find ways to make the 
existing student government an 
“effective agency for all seg- 
ments of the student Ixxly. 

• Investigate means for im- 



Faculty Fireside Week Planned 



Student-Faculty Week, the successor of last 
year’s F acuity Fireside program, will be sponsored 
March 26 through April 1 by Student Government. 

O.K. Curry, head of the Academic Affairs 
Department of Student Government, said that its 
purpose would be to “bring the faculty and the 
students closer together.” 

During this week, members of the faculty will 
entertain students in their homes. “The kind of 
entertainment will be left entirely to the host 
faculty member,” Curry said. “Student-Faculty 
Week is just informal meetings of students and 
their instructors." 

In an attempt to broaden the number of ac- 
quaintances of both students and faculty members, 
Curry said a new approach was being taken. 
“Students are being urged to sign up to visit 
a professor other than one in his major.” This 
would give students and faculty an opportunity 
to meet people they wouldn’t ordinarily see. 

Applications will be made available to students 
through campus organizations and the Student 



Government office, Curry said. “We are hoping 
for a wider student participation this year.” 

Faculty members have already been notified 
of the program and those wishing to have students 
in their homes are asked to have the completed 
forms in by Feb. 1. 

Faculty Fireside was sponsored last year by 
the now defunct Student Centennial Committee. 

The responsibility of having the program this 
year tell to the President s Council of Students, 
which is made up of student leaders and is the 
off-spring of the Centennial Committee. 

“Since Student Government is the only organi- 
zation serving all the students, it fell heir to 
Student-Faculty Week.” 

Curry also said that whether or not the pro- 
gram would become an annual event would 
depend on the student turn-out this year and 
the forms the faculty will be asked to fill out. 
These forms will ask participating faculty mem- 
bers to state whether or not they feel the program 
was a success. 



proving the quality of the free 
forum, “while recognizing that 
political advocacy cannot be sep- 
arated from controversy and 
emotional commitment. 

• Study disciplinary proced- 
ures and methods for reviewing 
the content of rules. 

• Examine university pol- 
icies regarding activities of non- 
students. 

Faculty members of the Com- 
mission would be selected by the 
Academic Senate; student mem- 
bers by the Associated Students. 

The proposal was brought up 
for consideration early in Jan- 
uary, but because of certain ob- 
jections to the wording it was 
not brought to a vote. It is likely 
to pass with amendments this 
week. 

The proposal was received 
with guarded optimism by the 
student Strike Committee, a co- 
ordinating organization of cam- 
pus groups which called last 
month's boycott of classes. In a 
statement the Strike Committee 
attacked the method proposed for 
selection of the Commission 
members. 

Declaring that the Associated 
Students is “neither representa- 
tive nor autonomous,’ the state- 
ment calhxl for a campuswide 
election for both students and 
faculty members. 

r FOR STUDENT ^ 
INFORMATION SERVICE 1 
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